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RURAL NUMBER 
THE Farmer In A New Roe 


The American farmer may not yet have come fully into his own in the political, 
economic and social life of the nation, but he certainly is engaging a large share of the 
public attention. He has broken into the news columns and the editorial pages of the 
metropolitan press, is featured in the leading articles of standard magazines, is made the 
subject of exhaustive discussions in the publications of our greatést banks, is being courted 
by labor organizations on the one hand and by financial and manufacturing interests on 
the other, and has become an important factor to be reckoned with by the politicians. 
Since the memory of man runneth not to the contrary, the plight of the farmer has never 
had so great consideration from so many sources accustomed ordinarily to ignore him. 


On the surface, the reasons for so much agitation are many. Fundamentally, there 
are but two reasons. The first is that agriculture, our greatest and basic industry, bore 
the brunt of the post-war deflation and has rallied more slowly from it than any other great 
industry. It was to be expected that the deflation period would accentuate certain weak- 
nesses inherent in our agricultural system. It found farming artificially inflated from the 
wars demands and temporarily over-capitalized on borrowed money. Anticipated diffi- 
culties became ruinous in the face of political events at home and economic collapse 
abroad. The farmer’s dollar quickly became the most depreciated currency in America. 
Temporary measures relieved the situation somewhat; conditions are better this year than 
last in most sections but are still sufficiently acute. There is the big first reason. The 
second is that the American farmer is beginning to learn the power of collective activity. 
He has a Farm Bloc in Congress that comes near to holding the balance of power. Dis- 
content has had several opportunities to express itself at the polls and the results have 
been startling. ‘The situation might be expressed briefly by saying that there is danger, 
on the one hand, that our whole industrial balance will be seriously disturbed, and, on the 


other, that the existing political balance will be disrupted. And those are contingencies 
that are bound to attract attention. 





PRESIDENT Harpina’s WeEstERN ‘TRIP 


The western trip of President Harding precipitated considerable discussion of agri- 

Cultural problems. In Kansas, the President participated in a wheat harvest and took this 

Occasion to review the achievements of the Administration in bringing help to the farmers. 

President recognized the very critical situation through which agriculture passed 

during the post-war period of deflation, but emphasized the fact that this was not an ex- 
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perience peculiar to agriculture. ‘The major part of the address was devoted to a recital of 
recent legislation designed to help the farmers. This began with emergency measures taken 
by the Administration during its first year. These were the placing of credits at the disposal 
of exporters of agricultural products; the reestablishment of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion with a fund of a billion dollars, of which $300,000,000 was subsequently loaned to 
farming and live stock interests; and the enactment of the emergency tariff designed to 
check the dumping of foreign agricultural products on our markets. The later measures 
included a bill to facilitate cooperative marketing of farm products; legislation to prevent 
gambling in agricultural futures; the act for the control and regulation of the meat pack- 
ers; the increase in the loan limit of the Federal Land Banks and the reduction of freight 
rates on agricultural products. The President gave particular attention to the discussion 
of the credit and general banking needs of farmers, recognizing that our banking system 
was originally very ill adapted to serve their peculiar credit needs. The creation of the 
Federal Land Banks met the need for long term credit for productive improvement, but 
this did not touch the question of short term credit needed in the financing of the regular 
farming operations; hence, the passage of the Agricultural Credit Act authorizing the 
creation of Federal Intermediate Credit Banks and National Agricultural Credit Cor- 
porations. There are twelve of the former which are authorized to make loans to banks 
or to cooperative associations for specifically agricultural purposes, discounting farmers’ 
notes taken by local banks and loaning on personal and chattel security. The National 
Agricultural Credit Corporation is authorized to make loans for agricultural purposes on 
chattels, live stock, growing crops and personal credit up to a period of nine months or, 
in the case of breeding stock and dairy herds, up to three years. This recent act, to- 
gether with the original Farm Loan Act and the amended Federal Warehouse Act, the 
President stated, “provides what seems to be a complete, scientific and well-rounded, effi- 
cient and workable system of agricultural finance.” 


Shortly after this Kansas address, the American Farm Bureau Federation telegraphed 
an appeal to the President, through the Secretary of Agriculture, to urge American farm- 
ers to hold off the market at least 200,000,000 bushels of this year’s wheat crop, financing 
this process through the new Intermediate Credit Banks. This measure, the Farm Bureau 
Federation asserted, was necessary in view of the size of this year’s crop and the amount 
of the carry-over from last year and “would allow cooperative and orderly marketing and 
lift wheat from 75 or 80 cents to $1.40 or $1.50 and would continue it on that basis 
throughout this consumptive year.” Mr. Harding made no public comment on this request. 


At Idaho Falls, in late June, the President discussed the necessity of shortening the 
bridge between the consuming and the producing public through cooperation, financed 
through the adoption of the principle of savings banks or building and loan societies. He 
expressed a conviction that there were too many agencies engaged in taking toll on the 
transportation of food supplies from the producer to the consumer. He stated that im- 
portant measures had been taken to assist the farmer to organize his marketing process 
on a cooperative basis. He hoped later, he said, to recommend to Congress some measures 
for encouraging the organization of working and practical cooperation among the con- 
suming communities of cities and towns which could then be linked up with cooperative 


associations of producers. That the marketing process could be advantageously shortened 
and simplified is obvious. 


At Spokane, a few days after the Idaho Falls address, the President spoke on con- 
servation or “development,” as he preferred to call it. In the long standing dispute as 
_ to whether our great national resources should be conserved or be developed in a steady 
and orderly fashion, the President thus aligns himself with the exponents of develop- 
ment. He asserted that the conception of the public domain as a treasure house of po- 
tential wealth to be locked up against the day when we should need it should be replaced 
by the conception that the public domain should be developed so that its resources will be 

y for use when needed. This he qualified in only one particular, saying that it must 
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be given “wise direction and supervision” and adding, “We have done with the era of 
thoughtless and reckless exploitation of our domain.” 


WHEAT. 

When the sower went forth to sow there was no doubt in his mind as to his return 
from the seed which fell on good ground. But with September wheat at less than one 
dollar, harvest this year will not pay cost of production. This is the fourth successive 
year in which the wheat farmer has been in a more or less difficult place. Social results 
are appearing. Many a church in the wheat belt which once had a full time resident 
pastor is now on a circuit. Others have reduced the salaries of their ministers. Some 
county agents have been dismissed, and an even larger number of home demonstration 
and public health nurses have been dispensed with. What the wheat crisis means in 
human terms a letter from a county seat town minister in the best wheat section of North 
Dakota reveals: 


“When I came here five years ago every one of our six churches had a resident min- 
ister. Now I am the only one left and my salary has been cut 20 per cent. in this 
year when my two children begin their college education.” 


The wheat growers have been under a longer period of strain than any other of the grain 
growing groups. 


The situation is a result of the Great War and its aftermath. Due to the need for 
food, wheat production was enormously stimulated during the conflict. After the war, 
one group of advisers told the farmer that it would be some years before Europe could 
grow grain in pre-war quantities, and that his crops would find a ready market. This 
optimistic view coincided with the farmer’s desires, and wheat production remained ex- 
ceptionally high. But the optimists reckoned without the economic consequences of the 
peace. Depreciated foreign currencies could not pay for American grain. As it became 
apparent to Europe that no help could be expected from the United States the farmers 
of a number of countries turned to wheat growing.’ Italy’s acreage and yield, for instance, 
have gone up by leaps and bounds. Production is picking up again in Ukrainia and the 
Balkans, while Argentina and Australia, to say nothing of Canada, have been able to sell 
largely abroad. The carry-over from our last year’s crop is over one hundred million 
bushels and the forecast for this year is about eight hundred million bushels. If all is 
harvested, wheat may fall even below the panic prices which followed the outbreak of the 
war. Gray Silver of the American Farm Bureau Federation points out that eventually 
this may mean another nation-wide depression because of the serious curtailment of the 
farmer’s purchasing power. There are many plans looking toward the relief of this situa- 
tion, but all face in either one of two directions. Some would sustain the price by legis- 
lation, others by credit. The former group desires government price fixing. ‘The latter, 
and this group includes the American Farm Bureau Federation, would hold one 
quarter of the new crop in warehouses under the supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture and finance the whole move through the new Intermediate Credit Banks. 


Price fixing is easy but if a profitable price is set without regard to quantity on hand 
or to demand, wheat acreage next year will be increased rather than decreased and 
the last state of the wheat farmer will be worse than the first. With the latter plan the 
crop carry-over would be known in advance and the proper sort of campaign might pre- 
vent increased acreage. It must be admitted that farmers have not yet demonstrated a 
capacity for readjusting either live stock production or crop acreage with reference to a 
_ future situation. 


In an interview which forms the leading article in The Magazine of Wall Street for 
July 7, Gray Silver says: 
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“The conjunction of circumstances offers our bankers and other custodians of invest- 
ment funds an opportunity to serve themselves, their clients, the farmers and the country 
at large. If with their help, pending the full functioning of the new credit system and 
the necessary further complementary organization of the farmers, the wheat producers can 
be so financed that they can carry the surplus themselves and dispose of it in an orderly 

manner during the next two years, they can afford to cut down their wheat acreage next 

year and rest and restore the unused acres. They will get much better prices for their 
present crops and still better prices for the following crops. 


“Here is an opportunity for our bankers to demonstrate the solidity of their increas- 


ing volume of talk about their public duties and responsibilities, and definitely lift them- 
selves in public esteem. 


“Let them get behind the new intermediate credits system with a determined will, 
instead of procrastinating until it is foreed upon them by further organization of the 
farmers.” 


FARMER—MANUFACTURER 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has entered the lists against the Farmer- 
Labor movement. It has made public a letter sent to leading farmers which points out 
that logically the farmers have more to gain by a political alliance with manufacturers 
than with labor. ‘The basic place of the farmer in national prosperity is recognized and 
present ills are laid to labor’s door. The letter says in part: 


“The following shows how the farmer gets the worst of it: 


“It takes 6314 dozen, or 762, eggs to pay a plasterer for one day of eight hours’ 
work. 


“It takes 1714 bushels of corn, or a year’s receipt: from half an acre, to pay a brick- 
layer for one day. 


“It takes twenty-three chickens weighing three pounds each, to pay a painter for one 
day in New York. 


“It takes forty-two pounds of butter, or the output from fourteen cows, fed and 
milked for twenty-four hours, to pay a plumber $14 a day.” 


A farmer-manufacturer conference is proposed as a first step to improve conditions 
and to break the grip of “such men as Senators Brookhart, the two Johnsons, and La 
Follette,” none of whom are “going to fool any one very long.” The circular credits La 
Follette with being the “brains” of the group. 


On the same day on which this letter was released to the press Senator Brookhart 
declared that the unrest of today is economic and therefore not understood by the old 
line politician, and that a coincidence of grievances makes farmer-labor cooperation neces- 
sary. Into this alliance‘he would bring the workers of the nation in a united attack upon 
the middleman and those capitalistic forces which are responsible for the present situation. 





| Another recent voice in the controversy is the Guaranty Trust Company, which in 

recent issue of its “Survey” recognizes that wheat is selling far below production cost, 
that the present commodity price structure lacks balance, that there must be basic changes 
in the whole system of producing and marketing wheat. It says: 
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“No scheme for harassing the speculators, no resort to cheap credit, government price- 
fixing and hoarding of the commodity, or browbeating of the railroads can abolish price 
determination in a world market.” 


The July bulletin of the National City Bank of N. Y. devotes several pages to an 
analysis of the agricultural situation in a generally optimistic strain. Mention is made 
of “the manner in which the big corn surplus has disappeared and the price has rallied” 
as “significant of what is likely to happen with other farm products.” In the discussion 
of wheat, exception is taken to the widely held view that cooperative marketing would 
help the situation. The main argument advanced is that “the gains from cooperative 
marketing have been largely by grading the products and creating a larger market for 
them, but there is little that can be done for the chief staples along these lines.” The idea 
that any combination could fix prices for a world commodity like wheat is ridiculed. 
Expert opinion will probably support this judgment. To this is appended, however, an 
attempt to disprove the statement that the individual grower by reason of lack of organiza- 
tion and isolation is at a disadvantage in the marketing of his crop. The idea of group 
control over the various commodities and services is attacked as “fundamentally un- 
sound.” Such group control is defined as “syndicalism, which is worse than socialism.” 
The reasoning is familiar. Experience suggests, however, that there may be as much prac- 
tical difficulty in “having each individual producer free to adapt his policies to his own 
conditions” as there would be in having each individual workman negotiate his own terms 
of employment. It can hardly be contended that cooperative marketing is the cure for 
all our agricultural ills, but “individual initiative and freedom” is the one commodity the 
farmer has had most of and that, it is widely contended, is one of his main troubles today. 


Incidentally, this same bulletin pays its respects to Mr. Gompers and Mr. Stone 
who, at the Wheat Conference in Chicago, in June, “pledged the support of their organ- 
izations to any efforts the farmers might make to raise the price of wheat, confident no 
doubt that the organizations they represent will be able to hold their own in any price- 
raising and wage-raising competition that may develop.” If the alliance of the farmers 
and labor ever becomes a practical reality, we shall probably hear much of this argu- 
ment. “The chief cause of agricultural distress today is not low prices for agricultural 
products . . ., but the arbitrary and short-sighted action of labor organizations in main- 
taining the cost of the goods and services which the farmer must buy far above the pre- 
war level, and in unfair relation to the prices of his products.” That is to say, from this 
point of view, the issue is between wages for labor and farm-commodity prices. 


FARMER—LABOR 


The possibility of a working alliance, political or otherwise, between organized labor 
and organized agriculture, is an interesting possibility, though it does not at present seem 
likely. ach group has political and economic grievances which seem to emanate from 
similar sources, Discontents much more diverse than these have been known hitherto to 
make common cause, at least for a time. The two groups are at one in some of the 
policies they are advocating. For example, they are not unlike in their attitude toward 
transportation problems. They have, however, fundamentally, quite different objectives. 
Kach group has a consumer’s interest in the product of the other group’s labor. Each 
group wishes to improve its buying power relative to the things it must purchase. The 
farmer has a laborer’s interest only in part. He also has a capitalist’s interest. Emer- 
gencies past, it is a question how far such a combination would go together. 


Nevertheless, a good many besides the Committee of Forty-eight are interested in 
working on this Farmer-Labor idea. Significantly, the Locomotive Engineers Journal 
devotes most of its July issue to the discussion of farmers’ needs, stating editorially: 
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“This issue of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Journal is devoted to the 
farmer’s cause, not only on account of the far-reaching social importance of the problem, 
ut also because the one hopeful sign we see pointing toward effective solution of our in- 
ustrial and agricultural difficulties lies in a union of the progressive farm and labor 
forces which will mobilize and exert their tremendous economic and political power to 
insure a new deal in business and in politics.” 


Here is given labor’s rebuttal to the business man’s argument that labor prices are 
at the bottom of the farmer’s difficulty. The farmer gets too little for his crops and the 
consumer pays several times too much because “we have permitted a few conscienceless 
middlemen to usurp monopoly control over the collection and distribution of the nation’s 
food supply. With the aid of the banker the middleman squeezes the farmer to compel 
him to sell his crops at the most inopportune time, and then holds these crops in storage 
until the consumer gets hungry enough to pay him the price he demands for them.” In 
consequence, this editorial goes on to say, whereas the Danish farmer gets 72c. of the 
consumer’s dollar, the American farmer gets but 33c. The one remedy for this is held 
to be cooperation. 


From the economist’s point of view such an argument is, of course, inadequate, but 
it is probably as near the truth as the argument it is designed to counteract. 


Considerable space is given to a series of articles on “What the Farmer Wants,” 
written by representative farmers and farm leaders. ‘They are very moving documents, 
telling, with a wealth of human detail, just what, in poverty and ruin, deflation has 
meant to many farmers. ‘The plea that runs through them all is that the farmer wants 
Wars: This is variously defined, of course, from standardized prices to the end of polit- 


cal discrimination. The two most significant articles are by Dr. H. C. Taylor of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and Senator Capper. Dr. Taylor writes with the 
cautiousness of a scientist, avoiding vague generalities, seeing that the farm problem is 
altogether too complex to be comprehended in any one simple statement or cured by any 
one simple remedy. Improvement, he suggests, may be expected from three sorts of 
policies. First, the individual farmer by informing himself fully of the marketing situa- 
tion can materially contribute to the solution of his marketing problem; e.g. by producing 
the right quality of product, delivering it to the market in the best possible form, de- 
livering it at the right time and making his bargain with dealers out of a knowledge of 
market conditions and of the value of his own products. Second, organized groups of 
farmers can help. Too much, he thinks, must not be expected of cooperation. Its most 
fruitful field is in the local community as a means of avoiding excessive monopoly charges 
and providing an efficient local marketing system. He warns that the need of a readjust- 
ment of price relations must not be confused with the need of a revision in the organiza- 
tion and control of the mechanism used in the distribution of farm products. “When 
falling prices are inevitable, it is unfortunate to ask that a new system of marketing be 
tried as a means of keeping prices from falling.” Third, government agencies can help. 
His emphasis is on the facilities of the government for research, inspection and the dis- 
semination of necessary information. 


Senator Capper’s article reiterates his already well-known position. ‘There are four 
elements in his analysis of “the factors which palsy the farming industry’: Wrong ad- 
ministration of war-time regulations; credit discriminations against the farmer and the with- 

wal of credit during deflation; the “spread” in cost between producer and consumer re- 


ilting from a marketing system which leaves the farmer at the mercy of the speculator; 
higher-than-war-time freight rates. 
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CaN THERE BE ErrecrivE FARMER-LABOoR COOPERATION ? 


sult was not of large significance from the rural point of view. Neither the more in- 
uential farm journals nor the “releases” of the large farmers’ organizations treated the 
gathering as of much importance. Agriculture is based upon the ownership of land and 
the farmer cherishes no radicalism that strikes at his basic concept of land as property. 
What he does des've is the opportunity to earn a fair return upon his investment. 


A political conference in Chicago met under the inspiration of this idea but the net 
fh 


In the face of the meagre results at Chicago, measured in terms of widespread farmer 
support, comes the election by Minnesota of a “dirt farmer” to the United States Senate. 
Labor leaders, both state and national, assisted actively in the campaign and for the 
second time within a year this state swept a Farmer-Labor candidate into the Senate. 
Senator-elect Johnson’s platform may look radical to the city voter. Actually there ap- 

rs to be no conscious philosophy of radicalism behind his demands for government 
control of the railroads, mines and other natural resources and for taxes which would 
shift a larger share of the burden to the urban and industrial tax payer. ‘These demands 
but expressed the immediate discontent of the economically disadvantaged farmer—and 
particularly the wheat farmer. The platform also appealed to labor and hence the alliance 
was formed, Can this movement continue and will it spread? In this connection the com- 
ment of the agricultural press upon Mr. Gompers’ address before the Wheat Conference 
is of interest. He told the farmers that their income could not increase if the wage of labor 
either remained stationary or declined. He complimented the farmer upon increased pro- 
duction in the face of a stationary farm population and then pointing to labor’s gains 
through organization said, “Go thou and do likewise.” 


The farmer finds two weak spots in this line of reasoning. Prices are relative. The 
"etd would not be badly off today if the prices of what he has to buy were on the same 


elative plane as the prices of what he has to sell. Mr. Gompers’ declaration means that 
if farm prices increase, labor’s wage must also increase. The result would be that the dis- 
parity would remain the same. Again the farmer feels, and the papers he reads are publish- 
ing many figures supporting his belief, that labor’s production has steadily dropped while 
his own has been rising. Pointing to his record the farmer today is saying to labor, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 


In these conclusions the farmer is in substantial agreement with the comments of such 
a conservative institution as The National City Bank, to which reference has already been 
made. 


Some of the farmer papers go deeper than this. ‘They point out that many of the labor 
leaders who have sought farmer-labor cooperation in the political field have opposed the 
curtailment or control of agricultural production, on the ground that it would raise food costs 
to labor, while at the same time they have advocated coal and rail strikes which have raised 
fuel and transportation costs to the farmer, and which aim not merely at curtailed but at 
suspended production. As the farmer sees it, labor is off the international market due to the 
tariff and the immigration restrictions; the farmer is on the international market, and a 
mighty weak market it is. ‘The fundamental problem at present, says Wallace’s Farmer, is to 
take the farmer off the international market and raise the price of agricultural products as 
far above pre-war levels as are wages. It asks whether organized labor will help in this “fun- 
damental” adjustment. 'Fhis seems at present to be the price of really effective and con- 
tinuous farmer-labor cooperation. 


| Farm Finance As Reveatep By INcome Tax REturNs 


In the June 20 issue of the New Republic there is an analysis by David Friday of the 
United States Treasury Department’s report on the statistics of personal income tax returns 
for the year 1921. He concludes “that the business depression of 1921 was not so serious as 
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was popularly supposed.” His analysis of the various sorts of income reported indicates that 
in his Judgment “the burden of the depression fell most heavily upon the agricultural re- 
gions.” He cites but one piece of evidence on this point, but that a significant one, to the 
effect that twenty-four states which were predominantly agricultural reported net income of 
$4,948,691,618 in 1919 and of $3,775,521,447 in 1921, while the remaining twenty-four 
states together with the District of Columbia and Hawaii, reported net income of $14,891,- 
937,796 in 1919 and of $15,800,982,160 in 1921. Commenting hopefully upon the large 
degree of control which as a nation we have learned to exercise over the business cycle with 
the result that the severity of the depression was greatly mitigated, he submits that “if 
some method can be devised to give the incomes of the farmers the stability which pre- 
vailed in these other classes, we shall have robbed the business depression of its terrors 


for everyone except the enterpriser and the speculator, and these can be trusted to look 
out for themselves.” 


THe FarmMer AND TRANSPORTATION 


In the June fifth issue of The Nation’s Business there is featured a discussion of trans- 
portation in the United States. An article by O. E. Bradfute, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, puts forward six suggestions for improving the transporta- 
tion situation. The first is a redistribution of industry whereby factories which use the raw 
products of the farm would be established in the centers where those raw products are pro- 
duced and thus obviate the necessity of shipping the raw product to a manufacturing center 
and then shipping the finished product back again. There is undoubtedly a considerable 
tendency in this direction in certain industries though, of course, this point cannot be pressed 
too far. The center of the production area of a certain type of raw product is not necessari- 
ly that of the consuming area of the finished product. The second suggestion is the greater 
utilization of hydro-electricity in transportation. The third is the warehousing of farm staples 
at the point of production under the provisions of the new Credits Law and the Warehouse 
Act in order to spread the time of marketing over the entire year instead of centering it in 
one brief period and thus putting an abnormal strain upon the transportation facilities. This, 
of course, would have an important effect not only upon transportation, but on prices. The 
measures here suggested are being applied increasingly in the marketing of such staples as 
wheat, cotton and tobacco. His fourth suggestion is that the farmers need to pay money for 
the employment of specialists to assist them in various phases of their transportation and 
marketing problems. This he stated to be the line along which the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is working. The fifth suggestion has to do with the proper regulation of trans- 
portation facilities. He does not define proper regulation, but it is significant that he asserts 
that the farmer is in favor of regulation but is opposed to public ownership. His sixth and 
last suggestion has to do with the development of water transportation with specific mention 
of the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway Canal. 


THE Economic BackGgrounp Or RuraAt Epucation 


_. The June issue of the Journal of Rural Education publishes an address on the above 
topic delivered before the Departments of Rural Education and Superintendence at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in February, by Aaron Sapiro, the attorney for Farmers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tions, New York City. The particularly interesting thing about this address is the very 
moving and dramatic recital which it gives of the organization of the Burley tobacco grow- 
ers of Kentucky. Mr..Sapiro prefaces this story with some general observations as to the 
basic importance of agricultural prosperity for all forms of social advance. He instances 
the low economic status of many farms and the small average income of farmers as a whole 


J .: the reason why rural communities generally are not able to support more generously 


heir educational and social institutions. The main difficulty he feels is that “the outstand- 
ing characteristic of agriculture is individual production.” The isolated individual farmer 
When he comes to the business end of his farming faces a situation which is so complex 
that he cannot possibly solve his business problem acting only as an individual. 
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The raising of Burley tobacco is chiefly confined to four states of the Middle West 
and engages about 90,000 families. Up to 1921 and including the war years,Mr. Sapiro 
asserts that the average family income in the Burley tobacco areas was $330 a year. The 
situation of the individual tobacco grower he describes as desperate prior to the recent 
successful organization of the growers. The individual farmer sold his tobacco on the 
auction floor with no knowledge of what would constitute a fair price or of the conditions 
which should determine a fair price, and utterly at the mercy of the buyers. He had to 
take the price that was offered or lose the sale. As a result, a great campaign for the 
organization of these Burley tobacco growers was put on in Kentucky and in four and a 
half months nearly 60,000 signed up to form one single, purely cooperative association. 
This association was organized without capital stock among farmers who signed agree- 
ments under which they were to deliver their tobacco, grade it, pool it by grades, sell it 
and deduct only the cost of doing business. The net proceeds were then to be paid to 
the farmers so that each would get the same as every other man for a given quantity 
and grade. 


The first important step after the organization was formed was to create a grading 
system. Most people had hitherto assumed that the exact grading of tobacco was impos- 
sible but, under the guidance of one of the ablest tobacco men in the United States, a 
system of fifty-three grades was worked out which is considered almost perfect. In the 
second place, the Association persuaded a majority of the owners of tobacco warehouses to 
sell them at an appraised and arbitrated value on a contract whereby the previous own- 
ers deducted from the tobacco stored at the rate of one-fifth of the value of each ware- 
house each year. As a third step, the Association secured credit from the banks of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Ohio to the amount of $56,000,000 at a maximum interest rate of 
six per cent, on the basis of which advance payments could be made to growers in order 
to finance them until such time as the tobacco could be sold. 


The Association was then able to begin business. They sent their grades to the com- 
panies which purchased the bulk of the Burley tobacco crop and asked them to get in 
touch with the Association. One of them replied by telegram, “We won’t buy any tobacco 
until you sell again on the auction floor.” The answer was that they would never sell 
again on the auction floor. Subsequently the Association sold every pound of tobacco 
delivered to it at an average price far over the previous year’s. The firm which sent the 
threatening telegram above referred to finally capitulated and bought from the Associa- 
tion at a price much higher than was first offered, with the net result that the telegram 
which cost originally about $1.60 to send cost finally about $350,000. The Association is 
now in its second year and at the time when this address was delivered had sold more than 
180,000,000 pounds of tobacco of the second year’s crop at a price well above the aver- 
age of the preceding year. The net result has been an increased spending capacity for 
the growers of from fifteen to sixteen million dollars. 


On the basis of this example, Mr. Sapiro argues that the educational system of the 
country is under obligation to teach the farmer this business side of his problem and facili- 
tate the organization of farm cooperatives. The result of such organization will be that 
the farmer will have a much larger buying power and much larger power to support social 
institutions, whereas the consuming public will not suffer at all. What has been worked 
out in tobacco and in citrus fruits and with some other types of products, he asserts, is 
broadly applicable to the whole agricultural system. 


9 Tue Community Reuations Or THE Rurat ScHoon. 


In this same issue of the Journal of Rural Education (June) there is an article by 
Orville G. Brim of Cornell University on “The Rural Elementary School in its Commu- 
nity Relations.” While this article was written without reference to Mr. Sapiro’s, it is in 
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a way a side light on Mr. Sapiro’s contentions so far as they concern the elementary 
' \ school. Mr. Brim frankly concedes at the outset that education is necessarily related to 





all the basic interests of the rural community. He states, however, that if the rural school 
teacher took seriously all the suggestions of community projects which various people as- 
sert he should promote the result would be “appalling.” 


The immediate responsibilities of the rural school, Mr. Brim asserts, are of two kinds: 
First, its responsibility for providing a standard education for children of elementary 
school age and ability. This is its fundamental responsibility. It includes the construc- 
tion and administration of the curriculum with a proper consideration for social life and 
environment and the conduct of extra-curricular activities which are either a part of or 
an outgrowth of regular school work, such as the work of the school nurse, medical inspec- 
tion, social activities permitted by the school, etc. The second aspect of its responsi- 
bility concerns the promotion of community support of education. He then lists certain 
activities in which the teacher should cooperate. His argument here is that all activities 
which have to do with the development of the rural community should have the coopera- 
tion of the school in so far as this cooperation is consistent with an effective educational 
service. Where other forms of community service are lacking, “the teacher is justified in 
seeking to create such conditions as are quite essential to the school’s effective service.” 
In certain types of communities the school, as a temporary or emergency procedure, 
“might even assume responsibility for stimulating all phases of rural progress.” This is, 
of course, quite apart from the question of the activities of teachers as individual citizens. 


The drift of this and similar discussions of the broader relationships of the rural 
school indicate quite clearly the necessity of a larger unit of school administration than we 
ordinarily have in the country as well as a more effective organization and better and 
yo more fundamentally trained teachers. 


Tue WeattH Or THE Farmers 


In the March issue of the American Economic Review, appears an article by L. C. 
Gray on the accumulation of wealth by farmers, in which he attempts to estimate the 
status of American agriculture on the basis of investment and income. His detailed 
analysis shows total assets for men actually engaged in farming, including the value of 
farms, their stock, implements, etc., and other assets owned by farmers, as about seventy- 
three billion dollars, or an average per farm family of $11,298. This does not include 
the farmers’ share as citizens in the public welfare of the nation, the wealth accumulated 
in the past by men who have since retired from the farms; nor does it give a measure of 
the entire savings of men out of their production as distinguished from wealth acquired 
through changes in value. Against this total of assets, there are liabilities of various sorts 
totalling about $11,000,000,000 or an average of $1,710 per farm. ‘This makes the net 
assets of the farming class just under sixty-two billion dollars, or an average of $9,587 
per farm family. To this may be added some $700,000,000 as the net worth of farm 
laborers. This gives a net worth of the farming class as a whole of approximately $1,978 
per capita. This estimate compares with the net wealth per capita of the remainder of 
the population of $3,060. He estimates the per capita income of the farm population in 
1920 as $244. The amount of net income varies a great deal. Over one-sixth in 1920 
. were in groups which had an average income of $177 or less, while a little more than eight 
2 @ per cent were in groups averaging over $2,000. ‘This bears out the conclusion of many 
other studies that the net income of the farming population is low out of all proportion as 
compared with many other elements of our population. 
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THE AGRARIAN MoveMENT IN CaANapDa 


In the May issue of The Annals (American Academy of Political and Social Science) 
Mr. M. H. Staples contributes an article on the agrarian movement in Canada. The farm 
pulation having become a definite factor in national politics, it is interesting to specu- 
late just in what direction this movement may tend. Mr. Staples, in a brief summary of 
the history of the agrarian organization in Canada and of the part which the farmers have 
played in the political life of the Dominion, sets down six concrete results: 


1. The farmer has discovered his latent power and is beginning to exercise it. 


2. This has increased the self-respect of the farming class which we may suppose 
has added to their value as citizens. 


8. The farmers have formed the habit of study and inquiry and thus have distinctly 
raised their standard of intelligence. 


4. They have acquired a wider knowledge of business. Inasmuch as the present 
erux of the agricultural situation is not in production but in business, this has far-reach- 
ing significance. 

5. Agricultural clubs and associations have revived social life in the country. The 
effect of this will naturally be to render the farm population more stable and farm life 
more satisfactory. 


6. The entry of farmers as an organized group into politics has weteaticcan broken 
the power of partisan political organizations. 











